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THE ALDINE. 



THE HARSEN HOUSE. 

" For sale, this entire property, consisting of valu- 
able building lots. Positive sale will take place on 
24th April." Such was the notice which stared at us 
from the old gate of the Harsen House on a last visit 
in search of one or two details for the drawing which 
may soon be the sole remaining record of the dwell- 
ing whose history is so closely enwoven with the 
real old times of New York. 

Referring to a " Memoir of Jacob Harsen, M. D., 
read before the New York Academy of Medicine, 
June I, 1864, by John G. Adams, M. D.," we find that 
Johannis Hsirsen, great-grandfather of Dr. Jacob, 
was born in 17 14, and married when twenty-nine to 
Margaret Coenhoven, who died while yet a bride. 
Six years later ** he took to wife " Rachel Dyckman. 
This pair left seven children, the eldest of whom, 
Jacobus, in 1773, married Catherine Cozine. This 
lady's family, emigrants of 1684, were owners of a 
great extent of property, the patent of it having been 
received from the Duke of York. 
The estate extended west and east 
from river to river, and included 
northward part of the Bloomingdale 
Road, at that time private property, 
and which, according to the record, 
has never been ceded to the city. 
The whole extent of the Harsen es- 
tate was about 122 acres, which finally 
passed into possession of Dr. Jacob 
Harsen. 

In these four generations are many 
honorable records of civil and mili- 
tary service rendered to the state by 
various members. The father of Dr. 
Jacob was noted for dignified and 
soldierly bearing. He served in the 
War of 1 81 2 as militia colonel of ar- 
tillery. His wife has left a memory 
with some of her granddaughters of 
a stately, beautiful presence, and a life 
of purity and gracious benevolence. 

The career of the subject of the 
memoir was remarkable for devoted 
family affection, high attainments in 
science, and liberal gifts and bequests 
to various scientific and benevolent 
institutions. The last year of his life 
was spent in helping and comfort- 
ing the soldiers who suffered in our 
last war. His mind, then much en- 
feebled and depressed by ill health, 
was additionally clouded by sorrow 
for the miseries brought on the coun- 
try by the rebellion ; and he died with 
the dying hours of 1862. In Dr. 
Jacob Harsen the names of Harsen 
and Cozine are extinct in the male 
line. 

And now we see that the once 
blooming fields and fertile, well-kept 
acres are to be brought to the ham- 
mer, and that soon poultice pave- 
ments and nightmares of architecture 
must afiiict the ground and rise to 
exasperate the few survivors of the 
past generation. But we are comfort- 
ed by the unmistakable presence of 
spring. The willow branches, all filled with sap, show 
green against the sky. If one could divest one's self 
of the conventional idea of the color of a blush and 
just call it green for once, these willows, with their 
tender, modest young color, do give the notion 
prettily; and the market-gardens lying all around — 
how sturdily the spinach sprouted, how firmly the 
little lettuce leaves were learning to keep the posi- 
tion taken so faint-heartedly — even the onions were 
interesting, and in their young innocence appealed 
for forgiveness of the preordained sins of later life. 

As we enter the old lane leading to the Harsen 
House, Old Mortalita tries to impart to us a little of 
her own enthusiasm, and would fain make us see the 
beauty which her artist-eyes discern around the 
•place, but we cannot disguise to ourselves that decay 
holds possession, that the weeds choke the shrubs 
and flowers, that the few fruit-trees left refuse to 
wake at the call of spring, and look as if they would 
rather moan and shiver in perpetual winter, dream- 
ing of the lost "lovely companions" sacrificed to 
restless, ruthless human progress. 

Evidently Old Mortalita is well known hereabouts, 
for the sturdy frau in the old farm-house near the 



perate clutch at the " kindly fruits of the earth," but 
already doomed and marked off into " city lots " and 
" desirable " building locations. Coming to a paved 
street, we are within a few rods of the Hudson ; a 
long, swelling bit of ground takes us to the very 
edge of the grand, beneficent river. Our homeward 
walk took us by many suburban homesteads, where 
a little bit of country life still clings. 

We said adieu to Madame Canal, on reaching the 
highway once more, she turning back to the lonely 
dwelling where she will abide for a little time, until 
the old roof and walls have yielded to the long de- 
layed but inevitable inroads of builder and grader. 
Then her quiet life of nearly half a centur)'^ in it will 
be, like the old Harsen House itself, only a dream 
that is past — a tale that is told. — M, Despard, 



ELIZABETH VALLEY, 



Harsen House gives her a friendly nod while she 
hangs the Dutch cheeses up to the beams of the old 
piazza. We pass through a little gate, and are in the 
garden, and at the door of the Harsen House, black- 
ened, weather-beaten, mouldering. Here, in the 
Revolutionary War, one of the occupants was shot 
dead at the threshold by an English soldier to whose 
depredations he was objecting. There is a quaint 
brass knocker on the door which we each and all 
feel a Toodles-like desire to take home as being 
handy to have. 

The tidy spirit reigning inside shows out in the 
bright window-glass and fresh white curtains, and we 
are admitted to the house by Madame Canal, the oc- 
cupant of it for forty-three years, having been, ex- 
cepting one •' transient," the original tenant after the 
family had left. A sturdy, self-reliant character must 
this little Frenchwoman be. Strength and honesty 
are in her mien, from the deep-lined face to the feet 
clad in home-knitted blue stockings. She is glad to The whole region of the valley of Lake Cham- 
see the lady who makes the pictures, and welcomes | plain, bounde'd on the east by the Green Mountains, 

and on the west by the rugged Adi- 
rondacks, is full of wondrous beauty 
for the landscape painter. Sailing up 
the lake, the tourist may stop at the 
pretty village of Essex, which is built 
upon its western shore, and thence 
ride inland. for ten or a dozen miles, 
until Elizabeth Valley is reached, a 
magnificent view of which our artist 
has given us. The Indians called 
Lake Champlain *' Caniadere Gna- 
rante," or the Gate of the Country. 
The beautiful Elizabeth Valley may 
be regarded as one of the gates lead- 
ing from the lake to the wild moun- 
tain region beyond. Elizabethtown 
is a frontier settlement, on the edge 
of the great wilderness. Fifteen miles 
from the lake, the region of log-houses 
on the mountain's sides, and of a vast 
forest, is reached, into which the 
hunter and angler love to penetrate 
during the hfeats of summer. 

The river flowing through the val- 
ley is the Boquet, so named after an 
officer who had command of an ex- 
pedition during the Revolutionary 
War. He is said to have ascended this 
river for a considerable distance, and 
the local tradition adds that a bloody 
battle was once fought in this now 
peaceful and sunshiny valley. The 
artist took his sketch froin Mount 
Tom, in New Russia township, Essex 
county. New York, looking about 
southwest. Dix's Peak is seen in 
the extreme distance. Recent meas- 
urements made by Prof. Guyot of 
Princeton (N. J.) College, find this 
peak to be two hundred and eighty 
feet higher than Mount Marcy, thus 
making it the highest mountain 
in the Empire State. The valley is 
that delightful portion of country on 
each side of the gracefully winding 
Boquet, which extends for about eight 
miles to the mountain gorge, where 
the river bursts from rocky fastnesses 
among which it has gathered its crystal waters, to 
leap for a hundred feet down into the valley below. 
In width, the valley opens a little toward the north, 
with a very irregular outline, but in no place is it 
over a mile across. The massive, fir-mantled Blue 
Mountain is seen in the picture. Among the moun- 
tain eminences which group at the northwestern 
end of the valley, and out of the vast forests which 
shadow the fountains of the Boquet River, the east 
branch of the Au Sable, the Scroon, and the Boreas 
find their head-waters. The mountains to be seen 
from this valley are the Bald, Annette's Peak, the 
Iron Mountains, the Haystack, Cobble Hill, and 
Wood Hill, named in honor of Governor Wood of 
Ohio. Elizabeth Valley was first settled in 1770, but 
it still retains all of its primitive beauty. For the 
past thirty years this region of country has been 
a favorite resort for artists. A. B. Durand, J. W. 
Casilear, and J. F. Kensett led the way, being fol- 
lowed, in 1855, by J. M. Heart, and in 1863 by W. T. 
Richards, all of whom found plenty of material for 
many of their finest sketches. Mr. Alexander Lawrie 
is one of the latest to visit this picturesque spot, as 
his picture is one of the most successful. 




Ah, the cool rush through the dry-tongued trees, 
The patter and plash on the thirsty earth, 
The eager bubbling of runnel and rill, 



The lining of leaves that have drunk their fill 
The freshness that follows the dearth ! 
New life with the world's new birth ! " 



the visitors she brings, giving us seats in the best 
parlor, which opens to the left of the hall. 

This hall is the most interesting part of the house, 
with its low ceiling and wooden arch — for America, 
unmistakably antique. So also is the sleeping-room 
to which Madame invites us while she gets ready to 
show us over the grounds. In the parlor there was 
the usual forlorn attempt at decoration — carpet of 
staring pattern, and chairs and sofa of uncompromis- 
ing horse-hairiness ; biit in this parlor-bedroom there 
was a good old curtained couch, with its swelling 
feather-bed and fancy coverlet, made years and years 
ago in la belle France ; a portrait of ''Monsieur,** the 
departed inari, and evidently the one idol of poor 
Madame Canal's life. We ask her if she has no de- 
sire to return to her native Normandy. " Ah, no ! 
there is nothing there for remember — all is long ago 
forgotten ; while here, there is always his grave ; 
everry day I go and remember me of my husband." 

So, when cloak and bonnet and widow's veil are 
on, we go out to explore the premises and try to 
catch one last gleam of nature ere it is crushed un- 
der the stone and iron of civilization. In all direc- 
tions stretch the market-gardens, making a last des- 
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